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CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 

Report on the Annual Statistics of Prisoners, Collected 
by Wardens' Association. 

By Roland P. Falkner, 



A year ago it was my privilege to speak at length before this 
organization on the subject of criminal statistics. The suggestions 
embodied in my remarks were then adopted by this body, and today 
it is my agreeable duty to report briefly upon the progress of the work. 
The plan of the work was very simple. A card containing spaces for 
the desired information was printed, one card to be filled out for each 
prisoner received during the year, designated by number. The cards 
were sent in sufficient quantity to the institutions taking part in the 
work, and after being filled out by them were returned to the secretary, 
who undertook the compilation of the results. The burden on the 
individual institutions was a very slight one, and it is no doubt owing 
to this fact that such a liberal and generous response was given to the 
request of the secretary for participation in the work. Thirty-nine 
institutions courteously undertook the work and furnished us with 
returns for a total of 10,000 prisoners.* Ou the receipt of these 
10,000 or more cards they were carefully separated and counted for 
each institution returning. The results are thus to be had in detail 
for each institution, and though they cannot be printed in this form 
are at the disposal of anyone applying for copies. After this work 
was completed the various result slips for each institution were taken 
and added together to obtain a total. This work only needs a final 
revision before it can be laid before you in printed form. 

Before giving an outline of the results of the investigation allow 
me to speak for an instant on the methods employed. The results 
proved the wisdom of the card selected. Nearly all the points re- 
quested were fully answered, and this gives a much-to-be-desired uni- 
formity to the results. In one case the inquiry was quite unsatisfac- 
tory, i. «., as to the length of time at school. Few answers were 
received, and the returns are so incomplete as to make tabulation 
difficult, if not impossible. This question was confessedly an experi- 

* The list is printed at the close of this paper. 
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merit, and as such undoubtedly it failed. None, I think, will for a 
moment refuse their assent to the motive which prompted the ques- 
tion, — the desire to obtain an idea of the mental acquirements of the 
prisoners able to read and write. This is of prime importance, but it 
is admitedly difficult to find a statistical measure. 

Again, the returns in regard to parentage were not all that could 
be desired. This results not so much from the inherent difficulty of 
the case as from the fact that in many cases the prison records are 
silent on this point. The figures for 1890 were made up largely from 
the records and not from direct questioning. When the work is 
organized on a permanent basis it is evident that this defect will be 
avoided, as questions may be asked of the prisoner at the time the 
record is made. 

Apart from the two cases just mentioned, no fault can be found 
with the manner in which the questions were answered. The material 
thus placed at our disposal was wonderfully uniform, and as far as it 
went equal to anything that official statistics could require. 

Coming now to a consideration of the results of the investigation, 
the effort has been made to arrange the material in such a way as to 
obtain the most numerous results possible. To this end two series of 
tables have been prepared. 

The first series of tables gives the prominent facts of the inquiry, 
— sex, race, nativity, age, conjugal condition, occupation, education, 
crime, sentence, and previous convictions for the prisoners of each 
institution separately. 

In brief outline let us review some of the results of these tables. 
In the 37 institutions of the United States we have a total of 9858 
inmates, of whom 9632 are male and 227 female, or, roughly, only 
2j per cent of the prisoners here noted are female. Here, of course, 
the institutions reporting exercise some influence on the result, but 
that our figures are fairly typical is shown by the fact that in 1880 
women composed 2.78 per cent of prisoners serving sentences of one 
year or over. For it must be remembered that our figures are drawn 
almost exclusively from the penitentiaries, and less than 4 per cent 
of the prisoners included in our tables were sentenced for a shorter 
period than one year. 

Texas, North Carolina, Maryland, and Kentucky are the only 
states south of Mason and Dixon's line that figure on our list, and yet 
1932 out of 9859, or in the neighborhood of 20 per cent, are colored. 
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In 1880 there were about 12 per cent colored in the entire population. 
No doubt, if we compare our figures with the figures for the colored 
race in the states named in the table only the showing would be still 
more unfavorable. 

Nearly 20 per cent of the convicts in our tables were foreign-born 
whites, and yet this element of the population, according to the cen- 
sus of 1880, was about the same as the colored (about 13 per cent). 
It is hoped to show here the most interesting qualifications. In the 
first place, we must bear in mind that the foreign-born population 
contains relatively few infants, and hence here we will compare only 
adult population. No doubt we shall discover sections of the country 
where this element furnishes more than its proportional contingent, 
and others again where the figures for the foreign born are more 
favorable than for the native Americans. 

"While we find with reference to age that nearly two-thirds of all 
the prisoners are less than 30 years of age, we shall undoubtedly find 
districts in the West where the average will be much higher. Thus, 
in Nevada, more than two-thirds exceed the age of 30 years. Carry- 
ing similar comparisons through for the different institutions, we shall 
undoubtedly find many interesting and instructive deviations from the 
average. 

It is a familiar fact, and easily explained by a reference to the ages 
of the prisoners, that the unmarried are in the majority, in our tables 
6779 out of 9859. Furthermore, it need not be stated that the mass 
of prisoners come from the ranks of unskilled labor, and that their 
mental acquirements are low. If proof were needed it can be seen 
from the facts as shown by our tables that 7106 belong to the class 
of personal and professional occupations, which includes common 
laborers, and further that only 7671 out of 9858 are able to read and 
write. 

Among the crimes committed those against property of course pre- 
dominate, forming 7457 out of 9858, or, roughly, 75 per cent. Here 
again interesting differences are observed between different localities. 
For these crimes varying sentences have been imposed, though the 
bulk of them are probably shorter than three years' duration. When 
our statistics further show that as many as 8249 of .the prisoners have 
had no previous convictions, I think you will probably agree with me 
that the figures are incorrect. 

After this summary of the results in a general way, let us turn to 
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the more minute study of the figures made in the second series of 
tables. This second series of tables sets forth the relations of the 
facts brought out in the first series of tables to the character of the 
crime committed. For this purpose a most extended combination of 
the facts has been carried out. Let me illustrate by an example. 
Take, for instance, the relation of age to crime.* We take up first 
the male prisoners and divide them into native white, foreign-born 
white, and colored. Under each of these three divisions we divide off 
the four classes of crimes, — against the government, against society, 
against the person, and against property. Under each of these heads 
we show the number of crimes committed by persons in each age-class. 
Or, to put it in another form, we can, if we wish, find from this table 
the number of crimes against the person committed by native white 
males in the ages 20-24. The illustration shows the extent of the 
subdivision. The same subdivision is applied to the female prisoners, 
and from the two groups the total is found. The series of combina- 
tions here illustrated by the example of age is carried out for the 
further facts of conjugal condition, occupation, education, sentence, 
and previous convictions. 

I do not wish to trespass upon your time further than may seem 
necessary to give a correct notion of the scope of our work. Instead, 
therefore, of summarizing the results of this inquiry, permit me to 
analyze a single table. Let us consider for a moment the relation of 
race and nativity to crime. We divide the prisoners into the threo 
classes, native whites, foreign-born whites, and colored. In the order 
named these classes furnish 61, 19, and 20 per cent of all the prison- 
ers in the table. This division is, however, altered in the various 
classes of crime. Thus, in crimes against the government, in general 
military offences, and offences against the postal service, the contin- 
gent of the native whites rises to 70 per cent, while that of the 
colored falls to 8 per cent, the foreign-born whites showing 22 per 
cent. In crimes against society, on the other hand, the native whites 
fall slightly below the average, each of the other classes rising slightly 
above it. Again, in crimes against the person the proportion of native 
whites sinks to 52 per cent, foreign whites show 22£ per cent as 
against 19 per cent in the grand total, and colored 25^ per cent as 
against 20 per cent, showing clearly the greater tendency of these 

* A specimen table, Education and Crime, is printed at the'close of this paper. 
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elements to this class of crime. In crimes against property the native- 
born convicts form 64 per cent, or 3 per cent more than in the entire 
number. This is met by a slight falling off of the contingents of the 
other two elements. 

If we examine the table more closely we shall gain some instructive 
light on the crime tendencies of the different nationalities. One or 
two may be picked out at random. Thus we see that of 14 Welsh- 
men only 7 were convicted of crimes against property, whereas of 44 
Scotchmen as many as 38 were convicted of similar crimes. A larger 
percentage of crimes against the person is committed by the Irish 
than by the Germans. Of 17 Hungarians reported 10 are convicted 
of offences against the person, and among 99 Italians 61 for the same 
class of crime. Here the usual order is reversed. Other nations 
show a larger percentage of crimes against property than the average. 

When it is considered that an equally searching analysis is to be 
made of the relations of all the other facts collected to these classes 
of crimes, it will, I think, be seen how great the value of this work 
will be. It deserves, I think, a wider recognition and co-operation 
than it has received. 

It is not claimed that these tables, which we hope to present to you 
within a month, will give any notion of the quantity of crime. They 
could do this only if they included all institutions of the same class in 
the United States, and this they do not do at present. The larger 
the co-operation in the work the nearer our figures approach the 
actual quantity of crime committed. It does not seem too much to 
hope that the day will come when all the penal institutions will join 
in the work. When they do we shall be able to follow the course of 
crime from year to year, and investigate the influences which affect 
the amount of crime. 

Our present figures deal with the quality of crime. No pains have 
been spared to make the study of the personal characteristics of the 
prisoners committed in 1890 as complete as possible. 
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APPENDIX A. 

List of the Institutions Furnishing Statistics. 

Arizona, Territorial Prison, Yuma. 
California, State Prison, Sacto County. 
Colorado, State Penitentiary, Canon City. 
Illinois, State Penitentiary, Joliet. 

" Southern Illinois Penitentiary, Chester. 
Indiana, Girls' Reformatory and Women's Penitentiary, Indianapolis. 
Iowa, State Penitentiary, Fort Madison. 

" State Penitentiary, Animosa. 
Kan$as, State Penitentiary, Lansing. 

" United States Military Prison, Fort Leavenworth. 
Kentucky, Penitentiary, Frankfort. 
Maine, State Prison, Thomaston. 
Maryland, Penitentiary, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts, House of Correction, South Boston. 
Michigan, State Prison, Jackson. 

" State House of Correction, Ionia. 
Minnesota, State Eeformatory, St. Cloud. 
Nebraska, State Prison, Lancaster. 
Nevada, State Prison, Carson City. 
New York, State Prison, Sing Sing. 

" State Reformatory, Blmira, 

North Carolina, State Prison, Raleigh. 
North Dakota, Penitentiary, Bismarck. 
Oregon, State Prison, Salem. 

Pennsylvania, Eastern State Penitentiary, Philadelphia. 
Western State Penitentiary, Allegheny. 
Industrial Reformatory, Huntingdon. 
Chester County Prison, West Chester. 
Schuylkill County Prison, Pottsville. 
Bhode Island, State Prison, Howard. 
South Dakota, Penitentiary, Sioux Falls. 
Texas, State Penitentiary, Huntsville. 
" State Penitentiary, Rusk. 

" House of Correction and Reformatory, Gatesville. 
Vermont, State Prison, Windsor. 
Washington, State Prison, Walla Walla. 
Wisconsin, State Prison, Waupun. 

CANADA. 

Ontario, Penitentiary, Kingston. 
" Central Prison, Toronto. 
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